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SETTLERS’ DREAM 


By BASIL DAVIDSON 


“IN THE LAST 60 YEARS—little more than 
the lifetime of some people in this room—East 
Africa has developed from, a completely primitive 
country, in many ways more backward than the 
Stone Age, to a modern econonsy, with railways, 
roads, fine ports and air transport, parliamentary 
government, universities, and supplying the rest 
of the world with the products which go to make 
up our modern way of life. This is quick going, 
and it is hardly surprising that we in East Africa 
are not so composed, so civilised, and so wise as 
you are in Britain. Try to imagine that your fore- 
bears only three generations ago were still paint- 
ing themselves with woad; that is the comparable 
state of affairs in East Africa’. 

(From a speech by Sir Arthur Kirby, Commis- 
sioner for East Africa in London, to the Torquay 
Branch of the Overseas League, reported in ‘ East 
Africa and Rhodesia,’ 11th December, 1958.) 


iB three generations, says Sir Arthur Kirby, East 
Africa has developed a modern way of life 
from ways that were more backward than the 
Stone Age and, indeed, ‘completely primitive ’. 
How agreeable for the settlers if only that were 
true! They might well ask for indulgence for 
failings here and there—for wholesale appropria- 
tion of African land, for habitual use of forced 
labour, for stubborn refusal of civic rights, for 
many dismal sorrows their occupation has brought 
upon this land and its peoples—on the ground, 
after all, that they had worked a miracle: the 
transformation, no less, of a ‘completely primi- 
tive’ country in a span of time that is shorter 
than three working lives. 

Sir Arthur Kirby is not the first settlers’ repre- 
sentative (and he can be considered, when saying 
things like this, as nothing more) who has given 
hopeful voice to this settlers’ dream. Sir Philip 

_ Mitchell used to say the same sort of thing. In 


less polite language, such views may be heard in 
almost any settlers’ bar in Africa. All the same, 
the East Africa High Commissioner in London 
really ought to know better than to vent an ignor- 
ance of the East African past that can spring only 
from ate indifference to pre-European 
achievdgment—or else from a prejudice no less 
profound: a prejudice which evidently makes him 
incapable of seeing that past in the light of com- 
monly accepted facts. 


Engaruka 

It is difficult to know where to begin when 
dealing with such monumental innocence. What, 
one may wonder, is a country “in many ways more 
backward than the Stone Age’? Nothing in the 
pre-history of humanity over the past two or three 
hundred thousand years is ‘more backward’ than 
the Stone Age. But does he perhaps mean that 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, sixty years ago were 
still in the Old Stone Age; and thus ignorant of 
agriculture? Presumably not, for the use of 
agriculture in East Africa must surely be known, 
even to Sir Arthur Kirby, as very ancient. Then 
does he perhaps mean that although a litttle agri- 
culture was practised here and there, most peoples 
in East Africa, sixty years ago, relied mainly on 
hunting, fishing, food-gathering? This may be 
true of some of East Africa’s more recently immi- 
grant peoples: it does not even begin to be true 
as a general statement of the economy of East 
Africa before the coming of Europeans. 


Hasn’t Sir Arthur Kirby perhaps heard of the 
ruined city of Engaruka on the borders of Kenya 
and Tanganyika? He wouldn’t need to know much 
of East Africa for that: Dr. Leakey, after all, 
published his preliminary conclusions about 
Engaruka more than a quarter of a century ago. 
According to these, the city of Engaruka housed 
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between 30,000 and 40,000 people (at a date, 
Leakey considers, somewhere between 300 and 
150 years ago); and Fosbrooke—himself a former 
District Commissioner in Tanganyika—has calcu- 
lated that for this population Engaruka would 
have had about 8,000 acres under cultivation. 
And one could go back, of course, much further 
than that: back to the terraced cultivation whose 
traces may still be found in Kenya and Tanganyika 
as elsewhere in the eastern and central part of the 
continent, and much of which, it would seem, 
must be several hundred years old. A country 
‘more backward than the Stone Age’ sixty years 
ago? It reads oddly, doesn’t it? 

Or could it be that Sir Arthur Kirby is under 
the illusion that East Africa, sixty years ago, was 
ignorant of the mining, smelting and working of 
metals? Then what does he suppose these peoples 
used for hunting, for agriculture, for war? Wooden 
sticks? 


The Facts 


The facts are very different from anything 
suggested by this settlers’ dream. And they are 
based, by now, on a wealth of archeological and 
anthropological evidence of which at any rate 
the approximate outline ought to be known to 
the East Africa High Commissioner in London. 
They show that East Africa passed out of the 
New Stone Age—stone tools plus agriculture— 
into the age of metals at some time near the 
beginning of the Christian era: in short, nearly 
two thousand years ago. They show that mature 
and relatively staple post-Neolithic metal-using 
farming societies existed in many parts of East 
Africa by at least the middle of the first millenium 
A.D., or very soon after that. (Dr. Desmond 
Clark has lately shown, for example, that early 
Tron Age levels at the Kalambo Falls must go back 
to the beginning of the first millenium A.D.: and 
the Kalambo Falls, as Sir Arthur Kirby may 
know, is near the border of Northern Rhodesia 
and Tanganyika.) The facts suggest, in brief, that 
this East-Central African Iron Age reached a high 
level of maturity and technological achievement 
in what was, for Europe, the medieval and imme- 
diately post-medieval period. 

In Western Uganda—to quote only one case— 
this developed Iron Age produced a civilisation 
which threw up the great earthworks of Bigo and 
neighbouring sites; just as, further south, it saw 
the rise of Zimbabwe and the stone-building 
cultures of Rhodesia. 

Along the East African coast the evidence for 
pre-European civilisation and social progress is 
still more striking. In these maritime cities that 
were first seen by Europeans after the four small 
ships of Vasco da Gama had rounded the Cape 


of Good Hope in 1498—at Mozambique Quili- 
mane, Kilwa, Mombasa, Malindi, Brava, Moga- 
discio, and so on—there had long existed, by that 
time, a mature civilisation which was urban, 
literate and, for the most part, African jn make- 
up. These ‘cities of the Zanj’ were first 
described (so far as the records have survived) by 
El Mas’udi in about 947 a.p.; he himself had 
seen them or some of them, about 150 years before 
the Norman Conquest of England. If they shel- 
tered many Arabs and Indians and were deeply 
marked with Islamic culture, their inhabitants 
were mostly Africans—or, as El Mas’udi called 
them. ‘Zanj’: people of dark-hued skin. 


Two hundred years after El] Mas’udi another 
Arab writer, the Andalusian nobleman known as 
Edrisi, described the flourishing export trade in 
iron that was carried on from many of these cities. 
Thus the iron of Sofala, says Edrisi (writing in 
about 1154 a.D.), is much better than the iron of 
India, as well for its abundance as for its good 
quality and its malleability. ‘The Indians excel 
in the art of working it’; and from it they make, 
says Edrisi, the best swords in the world. Nothing 
cuts better than this iron of India, made from 
wrought iron imported from south-east Africa: 
‘this is a thing that is universally known, and no 
one can deny it’. A little odd, one may think, 
for a country ‘in many ways more backward than 
the Stone Age’ to have been able eight hundred 
years ago, to supply such material as that. 


15th Century Ambassadors 


One could spin out for many pages this com- 
plex and varied evidence of mature civilisations 
in East Africa through many centuries before even 
the Portuguese, let alone Sir Arthur Kirby’s fore- 

ears, first saw that coast. Perhaps one other 
item may do service for the rest. In 1417, accord- 
ing to the Chinese records, the Chinese admiral 
Chéng-Ho began his great series of voyages into 
the lands that fringed the western latitudes of the 
Indian Ocean. On at least two of these voyages 
these Chinese fleets went as far as East Africa. 
And it would appear from the records that an 
immediate and initial reason for their going so 
far was to escort home again, from the imperial 
city, a number of ambassadors who had come, in 
1414, from the African city of Malindi. There 
survives from that ambassadorial visit an entranc- 
ing Chinese picture on silk: the picture of a giraffe 
which Malindi had sent the Chinese emperor as 
a gift. ‘Stone Age’? ‘Completely primitive ’? 
That settlers’ dream may satisfy Sir Arthur Kirby. 
It cannot satisfy anyone who has even a primitive 
—even a ‘completely primitive ’—notion of the 
facts of East African history. 


Comment 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


S we predicted in September, Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
£% has adhered to his original proposals. The 
only concession he has made since his original 
announcement has been to accede to the Euro- 
pean demand that under no_ circumstances 
should the sacred ‘ordinary’ vote be devalued. 
But on 18th December last he added nuances 
of interpretation which show clearly which 
side he favours. He has underlined that in 
the appointment of the six unofficial ministers to 
the Executive Council, the Governor, prior to 
making his recommendations, must consult with 
and pay due regard to the advice of the leader of 
the majority party in the lower Council. The 
reasons he gives, namely, the application of the 
principle of collective responsibility and the neces- 
sity for a majority behind the government in the 
Legislative Council, are theoretically sound, and 
if the elections and the franchise were to be truly 
democratic there could be little objection. But 
in practice by this directive and by giving the 
leader of the elected majority-a say in the choice 
of the nominated members, he has tied the 
Governor’s hands. Moreover, by making it 
optional with the Governor whether or not he fills 
all the six unofficial seats in the Executive Council, 
he has left a loophole whereby the appointment 
of one or both of the African Executive Members 
can be avoided if, in the opinion of the leaders 
of the United Federal Party, the likely victors in 
the elections, no suitable African has been elected. 
He has therefore thrown overboard his earlier 
insistence on two Africans on the Council. 

In the six special constituencies from which 
Africans are to be returned Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
has retained the device whereby candidates must 
have the approval of two-thirds of the chiefs. He 
justifies this on the extraordinary grounds that it 
will provide a bridge between the two concepts 
of direct election and traditional rule. He has, 
however, qualified it by laying down that the 
chiefs should give no regard to which, if any, 
party the candidate proposes to support but 
should only decide whether he has personal and 
other qualities which would make him an adequate 
representative and a fit person to put himself 
forward. Of all the unrealities in this tortuous 
constitution this is the most unreal. Yet in view 
of the emphasis on political impartiality it must 
surely have one logical result, the lifting of the 
ban on the African National Congress in those 
areas where the chiefs have imposed it. 

The recent split in the Congress and the forma- 
tion of the break-away Zambia A.N.C. has un- 
doubtedly brought comfort to the enemies of 
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African advancement. The new organisation has 
taken with it the most able and best known of the 
former Congress leaders though the extent of their 
Support among the rank and file is not yet known. 
The dissidents claim that Mr. Nkumbula has 
failed to give a clear lead on policy and to carry 
out the practical planning necessary to give effec- 
tiveness to a virile African political organisation, 
and has flirted dangerously with the politically 
negligible Constitution Party in an attempt to win 
concessions from the Government. Whatever the 
rights of this, and there is much sound sense 
behind it, it is to be hoped that they will remember 
the debt that is owed to Mr. Nkumbula for his 
steadfastness in the past and that a compromise 
will be found which will make possible common 
action in face of the immediate political challenge. 
The best hope for both groups, separately or re- 
united as they decide, is to register their voters 
and fight the election, approaching the political 
situation empirically as has been done in Kenya. 


Not Valid for 1960 


This constitution is a house of cards and is 
unlikely to survive the span of one Parliament. 
But the elections will take place in March next 
and the new Government of Northern Rhodesia 
will take office as dictated by Mr. Lennox-Boyd. 
If the Labour Party wins power in Britain in 1959 
all this will have happened and it will be im- 
possible to reverse it before the Federal Constitu- 
tional Review in 1960. It is important therefore 
that the Party should make it clear that, at that 
Review, it will not accept the Government thrown 
up by these elections as representative of ‘the 
majority of all the inhabitants’. Some other 
machinery will have to be devised to determine 
African views for that vital occasion. Mr. 
Phombeah, Secretary of the Committee of African 
Organisations has made the interes,ting suggestion 
that the African Affairs Board should be em- 
powered to carry out, between now and 1960, a 
wide investigation into the advantages and dis- 
advantages of Federation. We think, however, 
that he under-estimates the bias that is likely to 
be given to the Board under the new Federal 
dispensation. We would prefer rather that Her 
Majesty be advised to appoint a Commonwealth 
Commission to make an assessment of the effects 
on her protected subjects in the Northern terri- 
tories, of Federation in all its aspects, and to 
ascertain the true opinion of the people. This 
Commission would exclude Britain and South 
Africa as having a direct interest in the region but 


. would otherwise be fully representative. Though 


only advisory, it would have sufficient authority 

to import an atmosphere of statesmanship into an 

occasion which otherwise may end in stalemate. 
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ELECTIONS IN ADEN 


EMOCRATIC government advances slowly in 
the British Colony of Aden. Under the new 
constitution the Legislative Council has 23 mem- 
bers of whom twelve are elective, thus ensuring 
a bare majority of one elective member, the rest 
consisting of six nominated and five ex officio 
members, the Speaker being appointed by Sir 
William Luce, the Governor, although having no 
power to vote. The franchise, however, is enjoyed 
by substantially less than the total adult popula- 
tion, for it excludes the immigrant Yemenis who 
possibly outnumber all other inhabitants in Aden. 
It is somewhat paradoxical that the Yemenis 
are so vocal and active in the Aden trade unions 
as to ensure that the trade unions proclaimed a 
boycott of the elections, while in their own 
country there are neither trade unions nor any 
kind of franchise. They are not British subjects 
or British Protected Persons, but technically 
aliens. Nevertheless, the position cannot be leit 
indefinitely where it is and provision will have to 
be made for those Yemenis who make a per- 
manent home in Aden to qualify for civic rights. 
Meanwhile non-Yemeni Asians and Arabs who 
are on the electoral roll have for the most part 
not troubled to exercise their power to vote, the 
6,000 or so who did vote and elect 12 Indepen- 
dents, representing 27 per cent. of the present 
actual electorate, although 43 per cent. voted in 
one electoral district. Outside the area of the oil 
refinery, where the trade unions are particularly 
influential, this low percentage can only partly be 
attributed to the trade union boycott. Else- 
where in colonial or ex-colonial territories the 
percentage of actual voters out of the totality of 
enfranchised voters has initially often been small. 
Nor should it be forgotten that even in our own 
country little more than a quarter of the electorate 
vote in many local government electoral areas. 


The life of the new Legislature is four years, 
during which time five of its members will be 
given charge of government departments, and 
three of these will be appointed from the elected 
members. Time will reveal to what extent those 
“Members-in-charge’ in their quasi-ministerial 
capacity and as members of the Executive Council 
can beneficially determine policy and discharge 
their administrative functions in the spheres of 
education, communications, public works, labour 
‘and social welfare. If they succeed the Aden 
T.U.C. may be sufficiently impressed not to boy- 
cott the next elections; a satisfactory basis for a 
measure of Yemeni enfranchisement will also 
have to be reached by then, together with an in- 
crease in the number and proportion of elected 
members. 


The political context of Aden cannot, of course, 


be restricted simply to the Colony, but must in- 
clude the hinterland of the Protectorate, and this, 
in turn, involves the future of Yemen-United 
Kingdom relationships. Whether or not Federa- 
tion is implemented in the Protectorate and what- 
ever repercussions this may have in the Yemen. 
where it is bitterly criticised, the contrast between 
internal political autocracy in the Yemen and an 
imaginative further democratic advance through- 
out both the Protectorate and Aden Colony would 
surely be most salutary to the Yemen and possibly 
of some embarrassment to Cairo Radio. 

If the new Legislative Council can avoid damage 
being done to the oil refinery and to the shipping 
trade at Aden, and can encourage the trade unions 
to participate in constructive political activity, as 
well as serving the economic needs of their mem- 
bers, it will make an invaluable contribution to 
Aden’s future. 


BASUTOLAND ADVANCE 


HE successful outcome of the discussions on a 
new constitution for Basutoland is a most 
important step forward. At last one of the High 
Commission Territories is firmly on the ladder 
leading to internal self-government. We look 
forward to Bechuanaland and Swaziland also being 
given an effective voice in the government of their 
countries. The three territories under the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office have been neglected 
both politically and economically by successive 
governments in this country, presumably to 
appease South Africa. In spite of our refusal to 
meet their reasonable requests the Basuto, the 
Bechuana and the Swazi have firmly resisted the 
threats and blandishments of South Africa, which: 
has urged incorporation in the Union over many 
years. Admittedly they might well get economic 
and agricultural advantages from unity with South 
Africa but time and again Africans, when forced 
to make the painful choice, have preferred poverty 
to white domination. 

The Report recommended universal suffrage 
for adult male and female Basutos only, but the 
franchise is in fact to be based on a single roll to 
include non-Basuto British subjects and British 
protected persons. Candidates must be members 
of a district council, literate in Sesuto. In addi- 
tion, both voters and candidates must have paid 
their tax; this qualification necessitates a review 
of the present system of direct taxation. In 
announcing the agreement Lord Home added that 
“any persons who are not members of the Basuto: 
nation and who are made eligible for the franchise 
will not as a result, acquire any right, or a claim 
to any right respecting land in Basutoland, or any 
right to reside there. The land would remain 


legally vested in the Paramount Chief in trust for 
the Basuto nation. 

The Basutoiand National Council will have 80 
members, oi whom half will be elected by District 
councils and half will continue to be nominated. 
The Executive Council will be made up of four 
unofficial and four official members, of whom one 
will be the Resident Commissioner, who will 
preside. External affairs, defence, internal 
security, customs, currency, posts and telegraphs 
and the civil service will be dealt with by the 
High Commissioner as at present. The Secretary 
of State also made the encouraging statement that 
a beginning was to be made in the training of 
Basuto officials, who will play an important part 
in the new Council’s affairs, and that it was also 
the intention of the Government to increase the 
number of Basuto civil servants. We should have 
appreciated some indication of Government policy 
on economic development, more particularly in the 
field of co-operatives and the establishment of 
secondary industries, but there may well be 
advance on the economic as well as the political 
front now that the Basutos are to have an effective 
say in their own affairs. They are a courageous 
people and, with the assistance of Professor Cowen 
of Cape Town University, have proved themselves 
to be able negotiators. May the Bechuanas and 
the Swazis follow suit. 


SINGAPORE REPORTS 

WO reports are to hand from Singapore, one 
encouraging, the other sinister. A remarkably 
able statement of policy has been published by 
the People’s Action Party: and to make certain 
that there should be no misunderstanding it has 
been printed in four languages. The P.A.P. 
clearly recognises the need to resolve the two fears 
which make the Malay majority in the Federation 
refuse to accept a merger with Singapore. If one 
million Chinese join the Federation, the Chinese 
will outnumber the Malays with the risk that they 
may be swamped in the economic, social and cul- 
tural fields. The P.A.P. therefore urges the need 
for the acceptance of Malay as the common 
national language of Singapore whilst all races 
can continue to study their own mother tongue. 
The second fear in the Federation is of the ‘ left’ 
and its apparent inability to distinguish between 
democratic socialists and communists. The P.A.P. 
restate their belief in a socialist society to be 
achieved by peaceful methods of persuasion and 
the ballot.box. They believe that revolution by 
violence is impossible in the context of Malaya. 


The Malays as Muslims fear both communism. 


and Chinese domination. 


1Fourth Anniversay Celebration Souvenir. 


A factor of serious concern in Singapore, par- 
ticularly in view of the approach of the general 
election, is the increase in Chinese secret society 
murders and clashes over the last three years. 
The government strengthened its powers last 
August to give the police summary powers of 
arrest and detention of secret society members up 
to a period of two years. Either the government 
is reluctant to use its powers because of the 
influence and wealth of leading gangsters or else 
there is government inefficiency in collecting in- 
formation on those responsible. In the Kallang 
by-election, two members of the P.A.P. were 
knifed by thugs using a car registered in the name 
of the Labour Front, but no prosecution has 
ensued. As murders, assaults and gang fights are 
daily occurrences, the possibilities of violence and 
corruption in an election are unlimited. If the 
people of Singapore are to experience the working 
of democracy, the government must clean up now. 


CONGRESS AND THE U.F.P. 


Tree decision of the United Federal Party in 
Nyasaland to enter territorial politics on a 
party basis will influence the constitutional talks 
now taking place. The U.F.P. claims to be multi- 
racial but its African and Asian members can have 
little influence as there is solid backing for the 
African National Congress under the leadership of 
Dr. Hastings Banda, and the Asian Convention is 
taking an independent line under the leadership of 
Mr. Sattar Sacranie. The Congress is determined 
to fight for a constitution which will give the 
Africans an elected majority in both the Legisla- 
tive and Executive Councils. They are not pre- 
pared to accept an official majority as they have 
lost their confidence in the impartiality of officials 
who must carry out federal policy. —The Europeans 
and Asians are putting forward various proposals 
including parity of representation on the Tangan- 
yika model, and parity of representation between 
Africans and non-Africans on the Legislative 
Council. 

The Africans have urged, also, that elections 
should be introduced for all District Councils, 
many of which are still nominated. They protest 
against the limitations that have been placed on 
their freedom of assembly and the unnecessary 
force used by the police against Congress 
members. 

With the Europeans and Asians together repre- 
senting less than 20,000 against an African popula- 
tion of over 2.6m. there can be no justice in 
refusing the African demand for a majority of 
elected members. Nor is Congress likely to give 
thought to the serious economic problems of the 
territory until political concessions have been 
made. Europeans would be wise to make con- 
cessions before it is too late. 24s 


The Accra 


Conference 


By CATHERINE HOSKYNS 


HE West can take heart from the All African 

Peoples’ Conference held in Accra last December. 
Inevitably there were slogans and anti-imperialist 
speeches; inevitably the call to action was crude. 
But the conference was neither Cairo-controlled nor 
Moscow-dominated, and there was substance as well 
as froth. The fact that the resolutions were markedly 
milder and more responsible than the speeches is 
a healthy sign. 

The conference was planned last March by 
Nkrumah, George Padmore (his adviser on African 
affairs) and the African leaders who gathered in 
Accra to celebrate Ghana’s Independence Day. Pan- 
African conferences have been held before but never 
on this scale and never in Africa. The aim was to 
co-ordinate ‘the African non-violent revolution ’, to 
air the idea of regional federations as a first step 
towards a United States of Africa, and to boost 
African morale. 

Clearly the conference could not be on govern- 
mental level. The invitations were sent out by the 
Ghana Convention People’s Party and more than 300 
delegates from the trade unions and political parties 
of 28 African countries attended. Representation 
varied. No one came from Libya, the Sudan, 
Gambia, or, for different reasons, from the Spanish 
territories. A delegate escaped from Angola and was 
given sanctuary by the Ghana government. 

The conference came at an embarrassing time for 
French Africa. Most African governments had just 
said ‘yes’ to de Gaulle and were in no position to 
protest against imperialism. Delegates who did come 
were mainly from splinter parties which campaigned 
for a ‘no’ vote; they were vocal but unrepresenta- 
tive. The strongest delegations came from the United 
Arab Republic, Kenya, Nigeria, Tunisia, South 
Africa and Ghana herself. The African Nationalist 
organisations were asked to choose their own 
delegates and to pay their fares but they received 
hospitality in Accra. Julius Nyerere, the President 
of the Tanganyika African National Union, was one 
of the organisers, but unable to be present owing to 
the elections in February. 

‘ During the first few days Cairo made a strong 
attempt to dominate the conference. The Middle 
East press claimed that the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee was the sponsoring body. Africans resi- 
dent in Cairo came to the conference claiming to 
represent organisations in their own countries. The 
Egyptians and the Algerians demanded that the word 
‘non-violent’ should be cut out of the agenda. 

Nkrumah, though firm in his condemnation of 
‘imperialism, is aware that there are other dangers. 
Africa has not only to win her freedom, she has to 
keep it. He retaliated by packing the steering com- 
mittee and by seeing that Tom Mboya of Kenya, one 
of his closest supporters, was made chairman of the 
conference. The violence issue was tricky. There 
must be no open split between Arab and black Africa 
and yet the United Nations, the Commonwealth and 
above all the American businessman must not be 


offended. The compromise resolution (which was 
unanimously agreed) read: * That this conference 
declares its full support to all fighters for freedom in 
Africa, to all those who resort to peaceful means of 
non-violence and civil disobedience as well as to all 
those who are compelled to retaliate against violence 
to attain national independence and freedom for the 
people.’ 

It soon became clear that the conference had two 
main themes, African freedom and African unity. 
and that Nkrumah’s ambition spanned beth. 

He sees himself at once as the deliverer of captive 
Africa and as the founder of the new African com- 
munity. But on neither subject did he escape with- 
out criticism. His appeal for freedom and justice 
could not conceal the fact that 43 of his political 
opponents are now in prison without hope of trial 
or that, for the United Party, Ghana has long ceased 
to be the home of freedom or justice. 

Many East Africans were critical and took the view 
that what Nkrumah was giving to Africa in inspira- 
tion and initiative he was taking away by his cavalier 
attiude to the rights of his own people. 


Secretariat Established 


On the freedom issue little was done beyond con- 
demning in some detail the exploitation of Africans 
by both imperialists and settlers. It was decided to 
set up a permanent secretariat in Accra with a full- 
time secretary-general, to establish a freedom fund 
which would accept money from governments and 
organisations in Africa (and from those outside 
which received the approval of the steering commit- 
tee) and to form a Human Rights Committee to 
examine complaints from any African country, 
dependent or independent. A resolution was passed 
calling on all independent countries at government 
level and all others at personal level, to boycott South 
African goods. This has already brought a reaction 
from the South African government and is an indica- 
tion of the possibilities of Pan-African action. 

On the second issue—that of African unity— 
Nkrumah’s chief critics were the Nigerians. In his 
opening speech he stressed the dangers of balkanisa- 
tion in West Africa and the difficulty that a small 
state had in surviving in the modern world. He 
pointed to the Ghana-Guinea union as a possible 
nucleus for a United West Africa and said that he 
hoped such a union would evolve eventually into a 
United States of Africa just as the 13 American 
colonies had developed into the 49 American states. 

Chief Anthony Enahoro, the leader of the Action 
Group delegation from Nigeria, pointed out that. it 
would be foolish to expect other countries to adhere 
to a union predetermined by Ghana and Guinea and 
that the wiser course would be to initiate discussions 
immediately with all West African leaders whether 
their countries were dependent or independent. The 
Nigerians made it clear that they were fully in favour 
of federation but that’with a population of 35m. they’ 


were not prepared to submit to 5m. Ghanaians. 

The final resolution recommended regional group- 
ings but that these should be encouraged only where 
the countries concerned had African governments 
and only after a referendum had declared in favour 
of federation. 

What did the conference in fact achieve? First, 
on a purely social level a great deal. That South 
Africa should meet Algeria is no small thing and 
some sense of the size, complexities and potentialities 
of the African continent was conveyed. At the same 
time leaders of the calibre of Nkrumah and 
Gbedemah from Ghana, Mboya and Kiano from 
Kenya, Hastings Banda from Nyasaland, Enahoro 
and Rotimi Williams from Nigeria were able to meet 
and exchange views. 

Second, a very firm message was given to Arab 
Africa. It was that Africa South of the Sahara 
welcomes help but is no longer going to accept 


domination from the North. As some one put it, 
Nkrumah is no longer content to be the Afro tail on 
the Asian dog. 

On the practical side this conference has done no 
more, could do no more, than make a beginning. 
The way is now open for further discussions on 
specific topics. The need for mass oragnisation in 
the dependent countries, for strong trade unions and 
political parties to back up the demands of the leaders 
was not stressed nearly‘enough. In this field a strong 
central organisation with money and advisers could 
do much to help. Whether these chances are taken 
depends to a large extent on the quality of the people 
permanently in Accra and particularly on the Secre- 
tary-General. The appointment will not be made 
until next June. Africa is already short of adminis- 
trators. Can anyone of the right calibre be spared 
from his own country? It all remains a question 
mark. Can the gains made be capitalised? 


Ghana Controls Unions 
By TOLPUDDLE 


[= is recorded in the twelfth chapter of the First 

Book of Kings that Rehoboam, son of Solomon, 
having consulted the old men, rejected their advice 
in favour of that of his contemporaries, and replied 
to the people of Israel who came to offer him their 
allegiance: ‘My father made your yoke heavy and I 
will add to your yoke: my father also chastised you 
with whips but I will chastise you with scorpions’. 
This surely, rather than the slogans of the Pan- 
African Conference, must have been the text for the 
week when the Industrial Relations Bill was passed 
through the Ghana Parliament in under three days 
in mid-December. Men who complained, in the 
days of imperialist oppression, at such simple and 
necessary safeguards as the registration of trade 
unions, have now passed legislation which is without 
parallel in the British Commonwealth. 

To an outsider, it is impossible to understand the 
motivations behind this Act. In January, 1958, the 
Ghana Trades Union Congress discussed proposals 
for a ‘new structure’ for the T.U.C. outlined by 
the General Secretary, Mr. J. K. Tettegah, a member 
of the Executive Board of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. Mr. Tettegah, 
inspired by what he called the ‘positive’ trade 
unionism of the Histadrut in Israel and rejecting the 
‘negative’ trade unionism of the United Kingdom, 
proposed the reorganisation of the Ghana movement 
into 16 national unions on an industrial basis. The 
idea of amalgamation of small unions was in many 
respects very sensible, but not new. Under the 
leadership of the T.U.C. amalgamations had been 
going on for the past two years. What was new was 
the idea of centralising the whole movement in the 
T.U.C. itself, which was to seek a loan from Govern- 
ment to enable it to appoint officials to carry out 
the reorganisation until such time as the widespread 
adoption of a ‘check-off’ system of deduction of 
union dues from wages should enable the movement 
to finance itself. The Annual Convention backed 
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these proposals in principle; a steering commitiee 
was appointed to examine their implications and, 
after the views of individual unions had been made 
known, to prepare a new constitution to be place 
before a special convention. 

Throughout 1958 discussion of the ‘ new structure ~ 
continued. A further new element was taik of 
legislation to ‘implement’ the new structure. This 
had a sinister ring, since the law did not prevent 
voluntary amalgamations, and the suggestion of 
legislation seemed to imply an intention to compel 
amalgamations by law if all trade unionists did net 
wish to fit themselves into the new moulds. On 
July Sth The Ghanaian Worker, organ of the T.U.C., 
reported that ‘the Steering Committee will now meet 
to consider the final arrangements for a Special Con- 
vention to be held shortly’. On December 6ih it 
reported that the Steering Committee had met on 
December 4th and altered the proposed structure 
to include 24 unions. There was no mention of the 
Special Convention: nor could there be, for on 
December 6th the Industrial Relations Bill was 
gazetted providing for the establishment of a Trades 
Union Congress with 24 listed member unions. It 
is fair to assume that the new list of 24 unions was 
sprung on the movement, for this same issue of Tlic 
Ghanaian Worker carries another article which 
refers to the 16. A further item indicates that a 
Union led by a recently dismissed official of the 
T.U.C. had had the temerity to take the name of one 
of the 16 (now to become two), and in consequence 
‘ Any persons paying any money or dealing with any 
officials under this title do so at their own risk’ 
(my italics). 

So the Bill was rushed through, and Ghana's 
trade unionists are to have an extraordinary institu- 


-tion—a Trades Union Congress established by law 


“to act as the representative of the trade union 
movement in Ghana and perform the functions con- 
ferred on it by this Act’. This body is to be very 
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closely controlled by the Minister of Labour who 
has power to add to or delete from the list of 24 
unions composing it and to approve its rules. The 
Minister will approve the form in which accounts 
are kept and nominate the auditor (to be paid by the 
T.U.C.) who may disallow any item of expenditure 
not in accordance with the Act or rules and surcharge 
the person responsible for authorising or incurring 
the expenditure. The accounts must then be pub- 
lished in the Gazette. Pending the establishment of 
this body and its rules, the relevant parts of the Act 
will apply to the present T.U.C. which meanwhile 
may not spend more than £50 out of funds without 
the approval of the Minister. Finally, the Governor- 
General may hold the assets of the Congress if it 
appears to him that the funds have been applied in 
a manner not authorised by the Act or by the rules 
or that there has been any serious contravention of 
the rules or ‘ that the Congress has taken any action 
which is not conducive to the public good’. 

While such restrictions would be bitterly resented 
and fought if an attempt were made to introduce 
them in this country, they would not be nearly so 
dangerous as in Ghana, for in the United Kingdom 
the T.U.C. is not a controlling body. It is not clear 
what the position of the Ghana T.U.C. will now be— 
for example, there is nothing in the Act to suppress 
existing unions orto compel them to amalgamate into 
the 24 listed—but the long discussion of the ‘new 
structure’ indicated that that was the intention, as 
do such statements as the one quoted above and a 
more recent pronouncement made by the T.U.C. 
that it ‘ wiil be the sole authority to summon merger 
conferences between various interested parties to the 
names of Unions as designated in the Industrial 
Relations Act’. Is this the industrial counterpart 
to the deceased Cocoa Purchasing Company? 

In addition to controlling the T.U.C. the Govern- 
ment is to channel industrial negotiations through 
the machinery of ‘certified’ unions. To become 
certified a union must apply through the T.U.C. to 
the Minister to become ‘the appropriate representa- 
tive to conduct on behalf of a class of employees 
specified in the certificate collective bargaining with 
the employers’. In this class it must have 40 per 
cent. membership, and the ciass may be determined 
by reference to their employer or their occupation 
“or in any other manner’.!~ Unions which do not 
fulfil the requirements may still negotiate, but they 
may not strike. Nor may teachers, civil servants 
or local government employees, whose unions may 
not in any case be certified. For certified unions, 
a process of notification of disputes, conciliation 
and arbitration is laid down which very severely 
Testricts the right to strike. And finally, outdoing 
even the law of Northern Rhodesia, a penalty of 
.£25 fine or one year’s imprisonment or both is pre- 
scribed for declaring, instigating or inciting others 
to take part in an illegal strike. 


1 This and other provisions recall the ill-fated Labour 
Relations Bill which preceded the suspension of British 
Guiana’s constitution in 1953, and the comments in 
paragraph 185 of the Report of the Commission which 
enquired into the suspension. 


It is true that Part V of the Bill defines certain 
unfair labour practices and establishes a Tribunal 
to put them down, but this would be unnecessary 
if there were a strong trade union movement capable 
of enforcing its own sanctions, and this, under this 
kind of legislation, now has no chance to develop. 
Similarly, there is a legal enforcement of check-off 
when, through the T.U.C., a certified union applies 
to the Minister for an order on the employers. This 
should bring in the money (to be paid in propor- 
tions specified in the order to the T.U.C. and to the 
union concerned), but it is unlikely to breed self- 
respecting trade unionists. 

The extraordinary feature of this new departure 
is that Ghana T.U.C. propaganda for the ‘new 
structure’ had built up a picture of a strong, rich, 
well-organised movement which would give the 
workers a positive part to play in building the 
economy of a new country. Instead, the law now 
gives the Government a part to play in controlling 
and directing the trade union movement. Perhaps 
the two are compatible—it was once thought so in 
the Argentine—but if so it is against the lesson of 
history. In the interests of the workers of Ghana, 
it is to be hoped that history and current experience 
will prove to be wrong. 


TANGANYIKA POLICY* 


§ BELIEF appears to exist amongst some people 

that a ‘ multi-racial —or, as I would prefer to 
call it, and intend to call it, a ‘ non-racial’ policy will 
in some way or other prevent the Africans of 
Tanganyika from reaching their full political stature 
and from playing their proper part in the govern- 
ment of this country. This is not so, and in view 
of the many statements that have been made about 


Her Majesty’s Government’s intentions for the future 


of the territory I cannot understand why this mis- 
understanding should still persist. In terms of 
population the Africans are and always will be an 
overwhelming majority in Tanganyika and, as the 
country progresses, it is right and proper, as indeed 
it is natural and inevitable, that African participation 
both in the legislature and in the executive should 
steadily increase. It is not intended, and never has 
been intended, that parity should be a permanent 
feature of the Tanganyika scene. On the other hand 
it is intended, and always has been intended, that the 
fact that when self-government is eventually attained 
both the legislature and the government are likely to 
be predominantly African should in no way affect 
the security of the rights and interests of those 
minority communities who have made their homes in 
Tanganyika. I am glad to note that the responsible 
leaders of major political parties in the territory are 
in complete agreement on this important matter; and 
that there is therefore a good prospect that in due 
course there will exist in Tanganyika a government 
to which Her Majesty’s Government will be able to 
devolve their trust as being a government under 


which responsible people of al! races would feel 
secure.’ 


* Extract from Governor’s speech, Hansard, 


16th 
December, 1958, col. 177. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 
THE ACCRA CONFERENCE 

Sir,—The Conference turned out much better than 
one had expected. It might so easily have been another 
anti-imperialist demonstration, captured by Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers. But it was very 
constructive, and the leadership was held firmly in 
African hands. It was constructive because it 
accepted, as the aim of African nationalism, a close 
association of African states, possibly a federated 
“United States of Africa), but more probably a sort 
of African Commonwealth. This is a far healthier 
prospect than the balkanisation of Africa by a lot 
of small penniless countries that would have to look 
outside Africa for support. It also improved the 
morale of the Africans in dependent territories, who 
now feel that they will get help frem their neighbours 
in other parts of Africa. The help they will get is 
much more than kind words because the independent 
African countries are pledged to contribute in cash. 
I should mention as another positive step that non- 
violence was accepted in principle as the method of 
terminating colonial rule. 

Lastly, instead of petering out in resolutions, the 
Conference has set up a permanent secretariat in 
Accra. This will be a useful link between its mem- 
bers. The political defeat of Egypt, which sent the 
largest single delegation and was-out to capture the 
leadership of African nationalism, was overwhelm- 
ing. The permanent secretariat will be in Accra, 
not Cairo, and the next meeting of the Conference 
will be in Tunis, and it will be noted that Tunisia 
has broken off diplomatic relations with Egypt. I 
think Egypt was rebuffed partly because it is regarded 
as an Arab rather than an African country and 
partly because the Arabs are associated in the minds 
of the Africans with the horrors of a slave trade even 
more revolting than that practised by the Europeans. 

It was rather disappoirting that the Labour Party 
did not send a message to the Conference. African 
nationalism can very easily get out of hand, and the 
communist countries are bidding for its support. 
There were messages from Kruschev and Chou-en- 
lai. It is therefore particularly important to en- 
courage the moderate manifestations of the new 
spirit, and to show the friendliness of the West. 
There was at least a belated message from Vice- 


President Nixon. 
A MEMBER 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 


UGANDA ELECTIONS 

Sir.—May I add a few comments to those which 
I read with interest in the December VENTURE 
(‘ Uganda Elections’). -I feel that it is possible to 
exaggerate the success of the Uganda Congress Party 
and the relative failure of the rival Democratic and 
Progressive Parties if one misinterprets the conditions 
of public political interest in the constituencies 
where elections were held in 1958. ‘There is little 
discernible difference between party programmes or 
in their appeal to thinking members of the public 
and no political personality with sufficiently out- 


standing appeal or public respect. It is often the 
relative success of parties in securing the adherence 
of the ‘local figure’ as candidate that is important 
rather than the building up of local public support. 
In at least one case I believe the rival (ex-Legco) 
“United Congress’ candidate would probably have 
held the seat if he had taken any trouble to keep 
in touch with his constituents. Two points might 
be made: the large part played by the governmental 
“Community Development Department’ and other 
officials in persuading people to register (and to 
vote), and the advantage held by candidates who had 
sat in the previous Legco (appointed by local 
councils), six out of ten ex-members being returned. 
One would doubt strongly whether the ‘real centre 
of Congress strength’ has moved to the provinces 
or that, as with the rival-parties, national policy 
will be decided almost exclusively by a ‘Kampala 
committee’. On the other hand, the Uganda Con- 
gress, by skilful use of purely local grievances and 
by other less important means, has certainly moved 
one step nearer to being a national party, with four 
(not five?) elected members. The unanswered ques- 
tion is, of course, the relative strength of Uganda 
Congress in Buganda itself. 


New Barnet, Herts. W. J. A. HARRIS 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 


ACTION IN MAURITIUS? 

Sir,—You published some time ago an article? 
which has recently been reproduced in one of our 
local newspapers under the title ‘ Action in Mauri- 
tius?’. In this article—which deals with the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Luce Report 
on unemployment in Mauritius—it is stated inter 
alia that the dividends paid by sugar companies have 
increased from £7m. in 1952 to £183m. in 1956. 

As the total proceeds of the 1956 sugar crop only 
amounted to £204 million—a fact of which your 
correspondent. is obviously unaware—this would 
mean that more than 91 per cent. of total revenue 
has been distributed as dividend, which is absurd. 
It may interest you to know that the amounts actually 
distributed as dividends by sugar companies in 1952 
and 1956 are £1.2 million and £1.6 million respec- 
tively. On the other hand wages and salaries (ex- 
cluding town office employees) have increased by 
30.4 per cent. over the same four-year period. 

I should be grateful if you would publish this 
letter at your earliest convenience. 

GUY SAUZIER 
Secretary, Mauritius Chamber 
of Agriculture. 


[The errors are regretted. The figures in question 
were derived from a quotation from the September, 
1958, issue of ‘Union’ published in the Mauritius 
Times of 17th October, 1958. But it is ironic to find 
Guy Sauzier congratulating himself on the fact that 
wages have increased by 30.4 per cent over the period 
1952-56 whereas dividends have increased by 334 per 


- cent (from £1.2m. to £1.6m.)—ED.) 


1 VENTURE, November, 1958, page 2. 249 


Parliament and the Colonies 


Aid for Under-developed Areas. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
said it was estimated that in the current year about 
£100m, would be made available from U.K. sources 
for raising living standards in colonial territories. 
Of this amount public funds were expected to contri- 
bute about half. The total represented 0.6 per cent. 
of the national income in 1957. This was for the 
colonies only, added the Minister, the total contribu- 
tion to economic development in the Commonwealth 
as a whole being nearly 14 per cent. of national 
income. (Dec. 15.) ’ 

Commonwealth Consuitation. Mr. Biggs-Davidson 
asked the Prime Minister if he was satisfied that 
existing Commonwealth consultative machinery was 
sufficient for keeping under review developments 
which might lead to the voluntary association of 
foreign states with an expanding Commonwealth, 
having regard to the suddenness of the proposals for 
a Ghana-Guinea union. Mr. Butler, for the Prime 
Minister, replied that he hoped the well-established 
arrangements for consultation between member 
countries of the Commonwealth would prove equal 
to any such developments. Mr. Biggs-Davison was 
not satisfied, however, and argued that the surprise 
which Dr. Nkrumah’s proposals caused suggested 
that the consultative machinery needed improvement. 
Mr. Butler agreed that the Prime Minister admitted 
that he was surprised. He had, however, received a 
full report from Dr. Nkrumah and it did not reflect 
upon the general Commonwealth machinery. In this 
case Dr. Nkrumah had kept the Government 
informed although the actual incident was a surprise 
to us. Mr. Fenner Brockway urged that the matter 
should be placed on the agenda of the Common- 
wealth conference next summer because there might 
be similar developments in other areas, including 
Togoland and the Cameroons in West Africa. Mr. 
Butler conceded that this might be the beginning of 
something bigger in West Atrica as a whole. He 
could give no undertaking that it would be on the 
agenda, but it would certainly be one of the matters 
beiore the conference. 

Viscount Hinchingbrooke thought it undesirable 
that an unco-operative member of the French Union, 
one oi our greatest allies, might come into the 
Commonwealth by a back door. He called on the 
Government to take an early opportunity of stating 
in general terms the criteria for joining the Common- 
wealth. Mr. BiggsDavison then suggested that the 
Prime Minister should discuss with General de Gaulle 
how best Britain and France could achieve har- 
monious evolution of Commonwealth and French 
Union territories, with the fullest understanding of 
and co-operation with African powers. He asked 
whether the Government was aware that since the 
Ghana-Guinea union proposal the Prime Minister of 
Senegal, speaking in Gambia, had spoken of a 
possible Senegambia. Mr. Butler replied that the 
Government had observed that statement and he 
thought its repercussions must be carefully studied. 
(Dec. 17.) 
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Salisbury University Entrance. Mr. Fenner 
Brockway asked how many schools in the High 
Commission Protectorates provided education to 
enable African students to reach the standard 
required for entry into the Inter-Racial University at 
Salisbury in Southern Rhodesia. Mr. Alport replied 
that none did so. University entrance to Salisbury 
was based on the Cambridge Higher School Certifi- 
cate examinations which were not held in schools in 
the territories. (Dec. 17.) 


Freedom of Speech and Assembly in Nigeria. Mr. 
Philips Price asked what arrangements had been made 
to implement promises about freedom of speech, 
assembly and political campaigning given at the 
Nigerian Constitutional Conference by the Colonial 
Secretary. In particular, he asked whether the 
Minister was satisfied these arrangements would be 
adequate to ensure that the undertakings would be 
duly respected during the Federal Congress of the 
Action Group Party to be held at Kano. Mr. Lennox 
Boyd replied that arrangements for implementing the 
the assurance were a matter for local determination. 
So far as the North was concerned the Governor 
General had had discussions with the Governor and 
political leaders, including the Action Group, and 
had reached certain understandings. If as he hoped 
these were respected by all concerned the arrange- 
ments at Kano would accord with the Governor- 
General’s aim of ensuring the widest latitude in free- 
dom of speech and assembly consonant with the 
maintenance of law and order. (Dec. 12.) 


Basutoland Economic Development. The Govern- 
ment is considering whether a further mineral survey 
should be held in Basutoland Mr. Alport told Mr. 
Fenner Brockway. He added, however, that there 
was little sign of minerals apart from diamonds. On 
timber, as its production on a commercial scale would 
have to be at the expense of agricultural land, present 
policy was to set up small plantations to supply fuel 
and building timber, and to control soil erosion. The 
possibility of establishing light industries for process- 
ing wool, mohair, hides and other local products 
was under investigation. U.N. technical assistance 
had also been enlisted for a nutrition survey. 


Mr. Brockway demanded that very urgent attention 
should be given to this matter as it was a trump card 
for South Africa that so many people from Basuto- 
fand had to go to Johannesburg for work. Mr. 
Alport replied that economic development there must 
be on a sound basis and insisted that the Govern- 
ment was anxious progress should be made. (Dec. 18.) 


Empire to Commonwealth. Lord Home, an- 
nounced in the Lords that the name of Empire 
Day was to be changed forthwith to Commonwealth 
Day. It had been done with the concurrence of 
other Commonwealth Governments and of the 
Empire Day Movement, and he. was sure the change 
would be widely welcomed as representing the general 


feeling in the U.K. and other Commonwealth 
countries. (Dec. 18.) 


Guide to Books... 


Land of Sunshine 
By Muga Gicaru (Lawrence and Wishart, 16s.) 
The Hunt For Kimathi 
By Ian Henderson and Philip Goodhart (Hamish 
Hamilton, 21s.) 

These two books are in a sense complementary 
to one another. They personalise the tragedy of 
Kenya—on the one hand a highly intelligent, tradi- 
tion-onscious Kikuyu, subjected to mounting  in- 
dignity and poverty by the white settlers, and on the 
other, a George Medallist of exceptional ability and 
sensibility oganising one of the most fantastic hunts 
in history to capture the last rebel leader of the move- 
ment that white man’s greed domination and colour- 
hatred produced. 

Gicaru’s is a story written in unaffected affection 
for his country. The political import is not forced, 
but on every page, framed in some _ pleasant 
descriptive writing about life of forest and village is 
implicit a new charge against an administration, 
which proved so heedless of the African’s rights. 

The author graduated from village school to a job 
in Nairobi only to find that no matter what academic 
qualifications he acquired, positions of authority 
were reserved for men of a different colour, inferior 
in education though they might be. He became 
politically conscious, no longer the fatalist accepting 
the inevitability of poverty and deprivation. 

He joins the Kenya Africa Union and with 
thousands like him, sees political organisation as the 
instrument for countering the evil doctrine of 
Baaskap, apartheid, Double Pyramid, White 
Supremacy. But with the declaration of the Emer- 
gency, the arrest of Kenyatta and the others, the 
hopes of a political solution fades. The settlers 
believe agitation will end. 

‘Instead,’ says Gicaru, ‘it led to the passing of 
power to the extreme organisation ‘Mau Mau,’ 
which was not only detestable to reasonable Africans 
but to people of goodwill among all races. When 
all-African newspapers were banned, leaders arrested 
without trial, their property confiscated or destroyed 
and all political meetings proscribed, the government 
gave Mau Mau, both white and black, fertile ground 
to flourish.’ 

Commending the book in a foreword, the Rev. 
Trevor Huddleston remainds us that though Mau 
Mau is apparently over, the Kenya crisis is by no 
means resolved. ‘I hope,’ he says of Gicaru’s story, 
“that even where it provokes disagreement or in- 
credulity, the European will say to himself: “ This 
is what an African thinks—and it is an African’s 
thoughts which matter most in Africa. today! ”’ 

There is no doubt that people like Senior Super- 
jintendent Ian Henderson will fulfil Huddleston’s 
hope. For Henderson was born in Kenya, knows 
the Kikuyu, their language and their mind. His 
chief says he probably did more than any other in- 
dividual to bring the ‘emergency’ to an end. 

Suspend moral judgments on all that our other 
author has to write about and ‘The Hunt for 
Kimathi’ becomes a tale of high adventure, reveal- 
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ing on the part of Henderson the initiative, endur- 
ance and imagination which Imperial nations have 
always prized. Kimathi was the last of the partisan 
leaders to be rounded up for hanging. A gangster, 
no doubt; but probably destined for canonisation as 
a dark-skinned Robin Hood in the future mythology 
of African nationalism. 


To get him entailed an operation which was the 
very stuff of television drama. The hunt for the Bad 
Man of the Aberdares in fact makes Wyatt Earp, 
Cheyenne and the rest seem like kids’ stuff. It 
meant gange warfare, and Henderson had to become 
a gang leader. His job was to attract Kimathi’s 
adherents and with infinite patience mobilise the 
mobsters of the forest into hounds and hunters on 
behalf of ‘law and order.’ He succeeded. 

“One of the most remarkable stories in the history 
of the British Empire’ cries the blurb. No one will 
deny it, even when, the 267 thrill-packed pages 
finished, one sits back to sigh that white stupidity 
prepared the soil for Kimathi and his like. 

E, C. Castle 


Colonial Planning—A Comparative Study 
By Barbu Niculescu (Allen and Unwin, 18s.). 

Mr. Niculescu’s book deals with some seventy 
British, French, Belgian and Dutch territories. There 
is, unfortunately, no mention of Portuguese terri- 
tories, and one can only suppose that like others who 
have tried to learn what Portugal does in her colonies, 
Mr. Niculescu has drawn a blank. 

He begins by stressing the need to avoid too much 
emphasis on the similarity of these territories, but 
in spite of this is able to draw a number of con- 
clusions which apply, if not to all, at least to the 
majority of territories considered. Their social 
framework, for instance, based on group security 
and communal ‘ownership, is seldom adjusted to 
modern economic techniques, and their societies ‘are 
built ‘not for progress but for survival and hence 
for stability’. He stresses particularly the need to 
remember that few, if any, undeveloped territories 
have the same climate as the metropolitan countries 
which have often made the mistake of introducing 
into their tropical colonies farming methods that are 
suitable only for temperate climates. 


One thing, however, which he says must be pro- 
vided rapidly is a plentiful supply of spare parts 
for such machinery as they do have, and in his 
opinion it is the lack of these, more even than lack 
of skill, which prevents many territories from pro- 
gressing as rapidly as they should. 

The author does not take the view that because 
of the large sums that the colonies deposit with the 
metropolitan countries on short term, they are, in 
fact, net exporters of capital. All these deposits 
are liable to be recalled, while such grants as 
Colonial Development and Welfare are permanent. 
They are, he says, ‘The generous gesture made by 
the Britain of yesterday which will have to be paid 
for by the Britain of to-morrow’, i.e. when the 
deposits are recalled. 
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The greater part of the book is concerned with 
describing the methods of planning adopted by each 
of the metropolitan countries. French development 
policy, as readers of VENTURE are, of course, well 
aware, is far more integrated than British, but both 
have to consider priorities. Am 

Are social services to have as high a priority 
as economic development? Are there to be a few 
well equipped hospitals, or a large number of poorly 
equipped ones? Is development in any colony to be 
general, or are there to be one or two ‘ pet projects’ 
which absorb most of the available funds? How far 
is public opinion to be considered when planning? 
As an example of the effect of public opinion on 
planning, he cites the Gold Coast, where the first 
Government with an African elected majority dedided 
in 951, owing to pressure of public opinion, to make 
a large increase in expenditure on education which 
involved a considerable cut in other services. 

Mr. Niculescu does not himself come to many 
definite condlusions as a result of his analysis. He 
considers that improvements in the social services 
of undeveloped countries have a far more definite 
effect on their economic development than has pre- 
viously been supposed. Finally, in his last few 
paragraphs he stresses the antagonism between the 
ideas of nationalism and planning, and the need for 
wide areas, such as Europe, America and the West 
Indies, and S.E. Asia, on which to base any plan, 
though strangely enough he never once mentions 
U.N.O. 

This is a clear, concise and well documented book, 
packed with information and free from all political 
bias. If it has a fault, it is that it is so non-political 
that no reader would ever guess the amount that 
the whole conception of planning owes to Socialist 
thought. 

John Dugdale 
Task For Giants 
By Patrick Maitland, M.P. (Longmans Green 
and Co., 42s.). 
Expanding Opportunity 
(Conservative Political Centre, 9d.) 

In a debate! on Commonwealth and international 
economic problems, Patrick Maitland, whilst com- 
mending tthe Montreal Conference, asked a series of 
questions with regard to the development of the 
Commonwealth. He argued cogently for an annual 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference, for the 
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speedy creation of a Commonwealth Economic Con- 
sultative Council, for a Commonwealth Informa- 
tion Unit, a Commonwealth Food Bank, which would 
purchase surpluses and hold them for Common- 
wealth countries in need. He asked to be told more 
of the proposed studies of the Commonwealth Bank 
project. His range over the many problems that 
confront the Commonwealth, his belief in the need 
of a dynamic approach, stem from the expert know- 
ledge presented in his book. : 

The author has assembled a mass of information 
on the historical beginnings of Empire and Common- 
wealth and traces the growth from colonial status 
to independence, from Dominion to Commonwealth 
member. He discusses the ways and means by which 
information is exchanged, the all-important sharing 
of a common citizenship and acknowledgment of 
one Head. The working of the Colombo Plan, the 
part that trade plays in Commonwealth ties, commu- 
nications, science and banking are examined for their 
part in strengthening the Commonwealth. All the 
material is invaluable. 

The controversial section of the book is in the 
discussion of an expanding Commonwealth which 
suggests not only countries such as Burma, the Sudan 
and Indonesia, which are linked with our Common- 
wealth interests in Africa and Asia, but also Euro- 
pean countries—France, Germany, the Benelux 
countries, Greece, and further afield, Turkey. It is 
here we part company. We have no reason to believe 
that the European countries have any wish to take 
part in a Commonwealth largely moulded by British 
Parliamentary practice and traditions or that such 
an expanded Commonwealth, rivalling the United 
Nations, would still have an appeal in this country 
or the overseas territories, either sovereign or 
dependent. The regionalisation suggested is well 
worth study and will become increasingly important 
as more colonies achieve independence. 

Appendices to the book include the European 
Convention on Establishment and areas and popula- 
tion of Commonwealth countries; there is also an 
index. 

The pamphlet, Expanding Opportunity, is particu- 
larly useful in providing figures on Commonwealth 
trade and how it could be increased. 

H. S.-C. 


1 Hansard, 28th October, 1958. 
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